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Codes of Lighting 


A NEW Code of Lighting has been 
developed—this time in Australia 
(see page 140). 
Notes and News ee This is noteworthy for the effort to 
specify Quality as well as Quantity— 
notably in regard to avoidance of glare. In 
this respect it goes somewhat further than 
the Reports of the Departmental Committee 
on Lighting in Factories in this country, and 
much further than the existing I.E.S. Code, 
which at present is confined to the specifi- 
cation of values of illumination. 


Editorial Notes 


A Chart for the 
Determination of 
Utilisation Factors ... 


War conditions, however, have placed 
An Australian the I.E..S. Code in a special position. It 

Code of Lighting ... has become the recognised statement of 
conditions required by certain Government 
Departments in factories engaged on national 
work. It would therefore be difficult, at the 
moment, to incorporate in it entirely new 
The Editor Replies... requirements not hitherto demanded. 


We should, nevertheless, prepare for 
changes after the war, when the Code can 
; be revised and extended. Some indication 
Lighting Literature... of future changes may be given in the paper 
promised by Mr. H. C. Weston to the 
I, E.S. Other changes will doubtless follow, 
notably in the direction of specifying 
quality besides illumination values. 


Where to Buy 
(Facing p. 138) 
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The Lighting of Post-war 
Buildings 


This topic seems likely to furnish 
material for many I.E.S. meetings. 
The discussion arranged by the newly 
recognised North Eastern Centre on 
November 4 proved so_ successful 
that it is to be resumed on Decem- 
ber 2. Discussion was devoted mainly 
to homes and schools. The available 
LE.S. reports and code-values were 
critically reviewed, some additional 
practical suggestions in regard to de- 
tail were made and in some advances 
beyond the I.E.S. code-level advo- 
cated. There is plenty of ground to 
be covered in connection with other 
types of interiors, and such discus- 
sions throughout the country should 
help towards preparations for the 
future. 


More Lighting Problems 


We shall have occasion shortly to 
deal more fully with the “ Problems 
Meeting” recently organised by the 
Nottingham Centre. There were 
good contributions on several topics, 
such as the lighting of sewing ma- 
chines (Mr. J. B. Saunders), improv- 
ing the lighting in a transport shed 
(Mr. H. D. Smith), and the illumina- 
tion of an art room (Mr. T. E. S. 
Thwaite). But perhaps the most timely 
contribution was the first one, by Mr. 
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E. Howard, on the identification of 
pedestrian crossings in the black-out— 
a problem to which much attention 
has been given in Nottingham. Mr. 
Howard mentioned no fewer than six 


different methods. His own solution 
was based on the use of studded 
letter “P’s” let into the road, com- 
bined with a whitened section for the 
use of pedestrians and additional 
warning amber studs—certainly a 
combination of devices which should 
diminish the hazard. 


Black-out in U.S.A. 


As has been previously explained, 
the black-out problem in the United 
States is different from ours. Continu- 
ous obscuration is not at  pre- 
sent demanded. The War Depart- 
ment specifications include = an 
officially approved black-out lamp. 
which, used under. stated con- 
ditions, renders complete _ black- 
out of windows unnecessary. Systems 
of complete obscurity are, however, 
being closely studied. A recent paper 
in Illuminating Engineering by E. W. 
Commery, Helen G. McKinley, and 
Mary E. Webber (‘“ Residence Black- 
out Methods and Materials’) treats 
the subject very fully and seriously. 
discussing black-out materials (tested 
by the aid of a model window), light 
locks, etc., and ending with some prac- 
tical conclusions. 








Now 
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The Colour Group 


The tenth Science Meeting of the 
Colour Group will take place at the 
E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau (2, 
Savoy-hill, London, W.C.), at 2.30 p.m. 
on Friday, December 11, when the 
following papers will be read and dis- 
cussed :— 

Fluorescent Materials and_ their 

Colours, by Dr. John W. Strange. 

The Photometry and Colorimetry of 

Fluorescent Lamps, by Mr. 
Winch. 
Commercially Useful Fluorescent 
Substances, by Mr. H. G. Jenkins. 
The Use of Fluorescent Pigments 
in Colour Printing, by Mr. F. W. 
Coppin. 


Fluorescent Lighting in a 
Technical College 


The engineering section of the new 
Technical College, Derby, is now in 
operation in the new building, only 
completed since the outbreak of war. 
In the new workshop the training falls 
into three parts. Trainee students 


from various works. receive instruc- 
tion during the daytime, in the even- 
ing the workshop is taken over by the 





Technical College students, and 
throughout the night those studying 
are trainees under the Ministry of 
Labour scheme. ; 

For this intensive work good light- 
ing is a vital necessity. The authori- 
ties decided to adopt fluorescent 
lamps 

Thirty-eight Crompton fluorescent 
tubular lamps, mounted in dispersive 
reflectors, have been installed and the 
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accompanying illustration gives an 
idea of the general effect. 

The College authorities are well 
pleased with the lighting which 
enables the finest work to be done in 
comfort, no local lights over the 
machines being necessary. 


The Lighting of Docks 

At the last I.E.S. Sessional Meeting 
in London on November 10, the paper 
on the above subject was to have been 
read by Mr. Thos. Nisbet, who, how- 
ever, was unfortunately unable to 
travel from Scotland owing to indis- 
position. Mr. D. A. Hart deputised 
very successfully at very short notice 
and there was an interesting dis- 
cussion. 

In opening the proceedings, the 
President (Mr. R. O. Ackerley) ex- 
plained that the publication of the 
contents of this paper was being de- 
ferred for the present. I.E.S. mem- 
bers will no doubt appreciate the need 
for care in connection with the print- 
ing of information on this particular 
subject and will be content to wait 
until the matter can be released for 
publication in the Transactions. 





Forthcoming |.E.S. Meetings 





Dec. 8th. Discussion on Guidance, Specification 
and Legislation of After-War Lighting. 
(1.E.8. Sessional Meeting, to be held in the 
House of the Royal Society of Arts, 6-8, John 
Adam Street, London, W.C.2.) 5 p.m. 


—— 


Dec. 2nd. Resumed Discussion on The Lighting 
of Post-War Buildings. (Meeting of 1.E.S. 
Newcastle Centre (North Eastern Area), to be 
held in the Minor Hall, Oxford Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.) 5.30 p.m. 

Dec. 10th. Mr. R. O. AckerRLey, Presidential 
Address. (Meeting of Cardiff Group (South 
Wales Area), to be held in the Cardiff Corpora- 
tion Electricity Dept., Demonstration Theatre, 
Cardiff.) 3.30 p.m. 

Dec. 12th. An Address by Mr. J. S. Dow, 
preceded by a Luncheon (Meeting I.F.S, 
Leicester Group (Midland Area).) 

Dec. 17th. Dr. S. Encuisu on The Efficiency 
and Surface Brightness of Diffusing Lighting 
Fittings. (Meeting of 1.E.S. Manchester 
Centre (North Western Area), to be held in 
Reynolds Hall, College of Technology, Sackville 
Street, Manchester.) 2.30 p.m. 
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A Chart for Determining 
Utilization Factors 


In our last issue we presented an 
ingenious chart, designed by Mr. H. C. 
Weston, for the approximate determina- 
tion of foot-candle values.* 


’ 


For that chart “ average” surround- 
ings, as regards reflection factor, were 
assumed. Assuming a given utilization 
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ance for the effect of the dimensions of 
the room and style of decoration were 
afforded. It would, in fact, have made 
the chart unduly complicated to have 
tried to introduce this factor. 

It has. however, been suggested that 
a second chart, embodying these data 
and paving the way for the first, might 
well be contrived, and this Mr. Weston 
has done in the accompanying diagram 
for determining utilization factors. 

The diagram is quite easy to follow. 
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This chart, which enables the utilization factor to be approximately determined, is to 
be used in conjunction with the chart given in our last issue (October, 1942, p.133). 





factor, the ranges of which for various 
systems of lighting (direct, indirect, etc.) 
were given, the available illumination 
in foot-candles could be at once read off. 


The use of that chart did, however, 
require the assumption of the utilization 
factor, and although an indication of the 
relation of this to the mode of lighting 
was given, no means of making allow- 





* Light and Lighting, October, 1942, 
p. iss. 


On the left three typical varieties of 
rooms are indicated, the selection of 
which determines the horizontal line. 
Above, data in regard to mode of light- 
ing and room decorations are set out. 
Following the corresponding inclined 
line to the junction with the horizontal 
line we ascertain the utilization factor. 
Once the utilization factor is agreed 
we can utilize the chart given in our last 
issue and read off the value of the illu- 
mination in the manner there described. 
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1.E.E. London 
Students Section 


“Brains Trust” 
meetings are evi- 
dently becoming 
popular. The I.E.E. 
students had a very 
successful meeting 
of this kind on 
October 5, when 
technical questions 


were answered by 
a group of experts. 
There was an atten- 
dance of 185—the 
largest since 1935. 
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SELF - SUSTAINING 
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Hundreds of thou- 
sands supplied 
during the last 35 
years to Govt. 
Depts., Corpora- 
tions, Railways, 
innumerable 
traders, etc., etc. 

Will not run back. 


No wheels to get 
caught in. 
Direct Drive 
= Ratio 

Type 


Mr. L. E. Buckell, whose portrait appears alongside, is 
relinquishing his active connections with the G.E.C.—after 
a business career of over fifty-two years—though his technical 
advice will still be available to the company. Members of the 
I.E.S., with which he has been associated for twenty years, 
will join us in wishing him long enjoyment of the relaxation 
which he has so fully earned. He is to be succeeded in the 
Osram Technical Department by Mr. A. G. Penny. 
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The 
Australian Standard 
Code of Lighting 


In what follows a summary is given of the 

contents of the Australian Standard Code 

for the Interior Lighting of Buildings by 

Artificial Light, issued by the Standards 

Association of Australia (Emergency Code 
No. (E)CA 501— 1942). 


The most interesting feature of this 
recently issued code is that it deals not 
only with values of illumination for dif- 
ferent purposes but also with “ quality 
of lighting.” It contains five sections, 
the first two devoted to introductory 
remarks and definitions of terms used, 
the others entitled “ Values of Illumina- 
tion,” ‘“ Quality of Ilumination,”’ and 
“ General Recommendations.” 


Values of Illumination 

The section dealing with values of 
illumination opens with a tabular pre- 
sentation of six fundamental grades of 
processes, with the class of task defined 
in general terms and the recommended 
range of foot-candles attached. This 
resembles very closely that appearing in 
the British I1.E.S. Code (p. 5), the main 
divergence being that there are six 
grades instead of seven, the lowest two 
(2-4 and 4-6 ft.c.) being fused into one 
(2-5 ft.c.). 

Following this introductory classifica- 
tion there is a more detailed table speci- 
fying ranges of illumination for various 
processes alphabetically arranged. Here 
again the general arrangement is broadly 
similar to that adopted in the I.E.S. Code, 
though there are some important addi- 
tions. The selection of subjects and the 
details of processes are somewhat differ- 
ent, though the order of illumination 
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specified seems to be generally similar 
to that adopted here. Besides the tabu- 
lated values of foot-candles certain pro- 
cesses are marked with the letters “ A,” 
“B,” and “C,” respectively, denoting: 
(A) tasks where artificial daylight is de- 
sirable; (B) tasks where freedom from 
direct and reflected glare is of import- 
ance; and (C) tasks requiring the dis- 
crimination of fine detail by utilising: (i) 
the reflected image of a luminous area, 
or (ii) the transmitted light from a lu- 
minous area. Here we see already an 
approach to the definition of quality of 
lighting. 


The procedure just mentioned is in 
effect an extension of the practice, in the 
British I.E.S. Code, of indicating by an 
asterisk processes requiring “ artificial 
daylight.”’ A more radical departure, in 
the Australian Code, is the notification, 
by means of asterisks in three successive 
columns, whether: (1) uniform general 
lighting; (2) localised general lighting; 
or (3) general lighting plus supplement- 
ary local lighting is desirable for any 
particular process. 


Quality of Illumination 
In the section devoted to quality of 
illumination the following 
listed : — 


factors are 


(1) Distribution of Light. 
(2) Glare. 
(a) Direct. 
(b) Reflected. 
(3) Contrast Conditions. 
(a) Contrast at task. 
(b) Contrast between work and sur- 
roundings. 
(c) Uniformity of illumination. 
(d) Shadows and diffusion. 


Types of Fittings.—Light fittings are 
divided into direct, semi-direct, general 
diffusing, semi-indirect, and _ indirect. 
Tables review their characteristics in 
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regard to distribution of light (upwards 
and downwards), and in regard to glare. 
At one end of the scale direct units are 
defined as those transmitting 90-100% of 
light downwards, whilst at the other in- 
direct units are assumed to send 90-100% 
of light upwards, other varieties being 
credited with intermediate character- 
istics. 


Direct Glare—Avoidance of direct 
glare may be achieved by: (a) erecting 
lighting fittings above the normal field 
of vision; and (b) shading lamps in the 
direct field of vision by means of pro- 
perly designed reflectors and/or louvres. 
In a table relating to open-type reflectors 
an angle of cut-off of not less than 20° is 
prescribed for all lamps at a height of 
more than 20 ft. The same condition 
applies to 200-watt or smaller lamps 
mounted at less than 20 ft., but for 300- 
watt units the minimum angle of cut-off 
must then be 30°. 500-watt or larger 
lamps should not be used in open-type 
reflectors. 


The above rules apply only to open- 
type reflectors. In the case of diffusing 
lighting fittings, adopted in offices and 
other places where continuous work is 
being performed, maximum values of 
brightness are given. For heights be- 
low 9 ft. the limit is 500 lumens per sq. 
ft., above 14 ft. 1,200 lumens per sq. ft. 
are permitted; for intermediate heights 
(9-14 ft.) 800 lumens per sq. ft. is speci- 
fied. The latter value also applies to any 
units in use in passages, store-rooms, 
etc., where only casual vision is in- 
volved. 


In the case of architectural panels a 
brightness not exceeding 40 per cent. of 
the above is prescribed, but an increase 
in brightness of 50 per cent. is per- 
mitted when the diffusing light source is 
largely concealed by the opaque portion 
of the fitting (as in direct diffusing 
fittings). These limits are based on 
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the assumption that light coloured walls 
and ceilings are in use; where the sur- 
roundings are dark the values may be 
found excessive. 


Examples of fittings having this order 
of brightness are mentioned. For in- 
stance 150-watt incandescent lamps in 
16-watt in. fittings, or 200-watt lamps in 
18-in. fittings exhibit about 500 lumens 
per sq. ft., and 300-watt lamps in 16-in. 
fittings about 1,209. 

Special conditions are imposed in the 
case of fittings of large area and low 
surface brightness, such as luminous 
panels, etc., designed to facilitate inspec- 
tion of polished material by reflection or 
to afford exceptionally soft shadows. 
For such purposes values ranging from 
75 to 200 lumens per sq. ft. are 
prescribed. 


In the case of supplementary (i.e., 
local) lighting light sources should be 
so shielded that no operative is exposed 
to glare. In general this requires the 
use of deep reflectors. 


Reflected Glare 


With a view to preventing reflected 
glare the use of highly polished material 
should be avoided where possible; e.g., 
for papers, on surfaces of desks, etc., 
and matt paints should be used where 
practicable for interior decoration, fur- 
niture and machines.  Light-sources 
should be so placed that light is re- 
flected away from the eyes—except in 
the special cases noted above where re- 
flections of areas of low luminosity play 
a part in the study of glossy materials. 
In general, for tasks of a difficult nature, 
requiring concentrated attention for 
long periods on glossy materials, indirect 
lighting or lighting by fittings of low 
brightness is preferable to methods in- 
volving the use of open type reflectors. 


Contrast—Importance is to be 
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FACTORY LIGHTING 


Maximum production 
Demands Correct Working Plane 
illumination... 

® Permit our illuminating engineers 
to plan your installation... 

@ Allow our factories to provide 
CABLES, 
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design and workmanship 


FALK, STADELMANN & Co., Ltd. 


London- Glasgow: Leeds- Liverpool - Birmingham 
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attached to the maintenance of a high 
contrast between the material examined 
and its immediate background, but the 
ratio of brightness between the working 
area and the general surroundings 
should not be excessive. Machines and 
adjacent objects should be finished in 
light colours, having a reflection factor 
of at least 50 per cent. For ceilings a 
milk white or ivory finish (reflecting not 
less than 75 per cent.) and for the upper 
walls a light colour, with a reflection 
factor not less than 50 per cent., is 
advised. It is recommended that the 
general illumination throughout the 
workplace, including the ceiling, should 
not be less than one fifth the illumina- 
tion on the task. The nature and loca- 
tion of sources should be such that objec- 
tionable shadows should be avoided; 
though in certain instances directional 
lighting is helpful in order to reveal 


flaws in polished material or imperfec- 
tions of texture. 


General Recommendations 

For the final section of the code the 
effect of variation in voltage on the light 
yielded by lamps is illustrated diagram- 
matically. Some recommendations are 
made in regard to electric wiring (e.g., 
in regard to outlets, distribution boards 
and consumers’ mains and sub-mains). 

A table illustrates percentages of 
light apt to be lost through lack of 
maintenance during periods of 4, 8, 12, 
16, and 20 weeks. Regular cleaning for 
direct fittings at intervals of 6 months 
and for indirect lighting at intervals of 
6 weeks is’ suggested; intermediate 
periods for general diffusing (12 weeks) 
and semi-indirect fittings (9 weeks) are 
also given. The repainting of walls and 
ceilings at regular intervals is also 
advised. 
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lonehy, Ve] Selch 4 ; NO. 2 ORION 


The constellation or group of stars known as The three bright stars in a row forming “Orion's 
“Orion "* is a magnificent sight on starry winter belt’’ are a conspicuous object in the winter sky 
evenings from November 1st up to early February. and enable you quickly to detect the other bright 
Owing to the apparent slow rotation of the whole stars of Orion and see how it lies relative to the 
stellar system around the Pole Star (once in 23 hours Pole Star, with Capella as a bright star mid-way 
56 minutes), Orion is hidden below. the northern between them. At right angles to this “line up” 
horizon on all summer nights. are the ‘pointers’ of the Plough. 


ORION'S BELT IS DUE SOUTH AT 
11 P.M. (G.M.T.) ON DECEMBER 31. 


COSM 


METROVICK 
LAMPS 


Metrovick’ ‘light product 


METROPOLITAN~-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO.LTD. 
NUMBER ONE KINGSWAY .. . . LONDON,W.C.2. 
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My attention has been drawn to an 
interesting problem in connection with 
lecture demonstrations—the projection 
of the spectra of various illuminants so 
that a large audience can see them. Such 
displays are obviously desirable in con- 
nection with talks on discharge lamps 
of various kinds, which yield such widely 
differing linear spectra, but they are by 
no means easy to stage. , 


ees 

By the aid of a spectroscope one can 
exhibit spectra to a single student, who 
looks through an eyepiece in a telescope. 
As those familiar with laboratory work 
are aware, one can thus readily examine 
the spectra of gaseous illuminants and 
even the much fainter spectra developed 
when a platinum wire tipped with 
a solution with some salt of an element 
giving characteristic lines (sodium, 
barium, strontium, etc.) is inserted in 
the non-luminous flame of a bunsen 
burner. But the projection of such spec- 
tra so as to be visible to an audience 
is a different matter. 

By the aid of a large prism or grating 
it is not difficult to get a good represen- 
tation of the spectrum of an intense in- 
candescent source, such as an arc,.and 
. to obtain a tolerable result with a fila- 
ment. lamp or a high-pressure mercury 
vapour lamp. But with low-pressure dis- 
charge lamps, and especially the “ day- 
light ” fluorescent tube, the brightness is 
too low, one cannot get a bright enough 
image, though possibly something might 
tbe done with. a good reflection grating 


in complete darkness when the audience 
is small. 


st 1 


In general, therefore, one must fall 
back on pictorial representation, and it 
is here that fluorescence comes to our aid. 
A picture of spectra painted with ordi- 
nary pigments is adequate as an explana- 
tory medium, but is not nearly so im- 
pressive as are imitations of linear and 
continuous spectra executed in selected 
fluorescent paints and excited by ultra 
violet light. The effect then is much 
more vivid and resembles much more 
closely what is seen through a spectro- 
scope—as those who witnessed Mr. Ald- 
ington’s experiments before I.E.S. meet- 
ings earlier this year can testify. One 
advantage of this method is that a num- 
ber of spectra can be shown simulta- 
neously, one under another. 


I have been taken to task for a slip 
in our last issue (October, 1942, p. 
126), where the name of the first 
1.E.S. President, Professor Silvanus P. 
Thompson, was incorrectly spelled (with 
a “y” instead of an “i”). We stand 
repentant and put on record the correct 
version. 


tr 


Several people have commented upon 


the recently issued Australian Lighting | 


Code (see p. 140), and have asked why 
the I.E.S. Code is not being reconstituted 
on similar lines. We refer to this point 
elsewhere (see p. 135). For the moment 
we can only assure readers that our Mr. 
H. C. Weston has the matter in hand 
(Mr. Weston, please forward!). 
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Literature on Lighting 


(Abstracts of Recent Articles on Illumination 
and Photometry in the Technical Press) 
(Continued from p. 120, September, 1942) 


PHOTOMETRY 


100. A Graphical Method of Comput- 
ing Street Lighting Ilumination Charts. 
J. H. Dean. Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. 
Trans., pp. 417-422 July, 1942. A 
chart is presented by means of 
which Isolux diagrams for a_ street 
may be prepared rapidly when the 
geometry of the street and the light dis- 
tribution of the fittings are known. 

3;-85°S; 


SOURCES OF LIGHT 


101. Discharge Lamps. E. O. T. Elect., 
120, pp. 397-398, Oct. 9, 1942. A direct 
comparison is.made between the physi- 
cal characteristics of a fluorescent and 
an ordinary type of electric discharge 
lamp. Cc. A. M. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


102. Materials in Short Supply. John 
Horn. Elect., 129, pp. 272-276, Sept. 11, 
1942. A review of American practice 
in the substitution of other materials for 
aluminium is given. In the case of light- 
ing equipment, housings, if cast, may be 
cast iron or zinc base alloys. For simple 
reflectors plastics are used. For reflectors 
of a definite contour silvered glass is 
used with a heavy copper plating over 
a backing of heat-resistant fired porce- 
lain enamel. Cc. A. M. 


103. Residence Black-out Methods and 
Material. E. W. Commery, H. G. Mc- 
Kinlay, M. E. Webber. Am. Illum. Eng. 
Soc. Trans., pp. 491-518, Sept., 1942. Date 
on black-out materials available in 
America are given in the form of the 
illumination permissible on the inside 
of the. blacked-out window, without ex- 
ceeding an exterior brightness of .00015 
equiv. ft.c. Methods of _ installation 
and ventilation are discussed. J. S. S. 








APPLICATIONS OF LIGHT 





104. Modern Lighting Practice. Anon. 
Am. Illum. Eng. Soc. Trans., pp. 399-402, 
July; pp. 445-448, Sept., 1942. Some re- 
presentative modern ljghting schemes 
are described with photographs. 

J. 8. S. 
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_is given in detail. 
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105. England—lits Lighting in War- 
time. D. M. de Bard. Am. Illum. Eng. 
Soc. Trans., pp. 411-416, July, 1942. A 
description is given of the changes and 
developments in domestic, industrial, 
and extérior lighting since the declara- 
tion of war. J. 8. S. 


106. Recommended Practice of Office 
Lighting. American Illuminating Engi- 
neering Soc. Am.’ Illum. Eng. Soc. 
Trans., pp. 449-489, Sept., 1942. Vision 
and visual tasks in office work are dis- 
cussed, and the factors affecting natural 
and artificial lighting are set forth. Re- 
commendations as to lighting equipment, 
decoration, and furniture layout are 
made, and many photographs are given. 

J. S. 8. 


107. Lighting Maintenance in War 
Industry Plants.. A. K. Gaetjens. Am. 
Illum. Eng. Soc. Trans., pp. 403-410, July, 
1942. Data from recent survey of indus- 
trial lighting maintenance are discussed, 
together with an analysis of the opti- 
mum frequency of cleaning with 
different rates of dirt collection. 

5582'S; 


108. Conversion Lighting. Anon. El. 
World, 117, p. 101, July 11, 1942. The 
article deals with the information which 
has to be supplied in America by fac- 
tories, etc., wishing to improve their 
lighting when undertaking war work, in 
order that the required material may be 
released by the*Government. Several 
case studies are presented, giving a re- 
view of what is now accepted as the re- 
quirements of good lighting in a wide 
variety of applications, particular inter- 
est attaching to the contrast in each case 
with the existing lighting. The value 
placed on good lighting is made very 
clear. S.. 8: By 


109. Protective Lighting for Power 
Plants. Anon. El. World, 117, p. 162, 
July 11, 1942. Some general principles 
for protective lighting, as adopted in 
many American power plants, are set 
out, and an example of a suitable layout 

eee Ss. S.'B. 

110. Lighting a Giant Bomber Assem- 
bly Plant. George J. Taylor. El. World, 
118, p. 287, July 25, 1942. The lighting 
scheme adopted for a large aircraft fac- 
tory in America is described in ‘some 


‘detail. Fluorescent’ tubular lamps: -are 


used, as low brightness sources were 
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considered essential to avoid glare. Very 
uniform illumination (both horizontal 
and vertical) is obtained on all parts of 
the work, an important factor being the 
white cement floor (reflection factor 44 
per cent.). Horizontal illumination aver- 
ages 36 ft.c., and the vertical.is over half 
this value. Ss. S. B. 


111. How to Light Spray Booths. Anon. 
El. World, 118, p. 312, July 25, 1942. A 
fitting for lighting spray booths and 
similar places where explosion dangers 
exist is described. Compressed air is 
introduced into the fitting to exclude the 
entry of explosive vapour. 83-8, 


112. Infra-red Developments Speed 
War Production. Paul H. Goodell. EI. 
World, 117, p. 80, July 11, 1942. The 
author discounts several popular theo- 
ries concerning the action of radiant 
heat in baking processes, and warns the 
prospective user against fallacious re- 
sults which may be obtained from ran- 
dom experiments with a few lamps. He 
emphasises that radiant heat is success- 
ful in almost all applications where the 
materials are suited to rapid heat trans- 
fer, which is the secret of the success 
of this method. Suitable types of equip- 
ment are discussed, contrasting later de- 
velopments with earlier forms and 
ideas. Ss. S. B. 
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The Trend of Lighting 
in Industry 


A paper on the above subject was read 
by Mr. J. H. Mollan at a meeting of the 


L.E.S. Leeds Centre on November 9. The © 


sessional meeting, at which this paper — 
was read, was preceded by a general ~ 
meeting at which the new rules for the | 
Centre were formally presented and 
approved. 

Mr. Mollan, in tracing the develop- ~ 
ment of artificial lighting, dealt specially ~ 
with early forms of the mercury vapour 7 
lamp, as a preliminary to the develop- — 
ment of the modern fluorescent lamp and — 
its applications to industry. Looking for- | 
ward to the future he foresaw the use | 
of long stretches of discharge tubing in 
dndustrial premises, giving conditions 
approximating to daylight. The paper ~ 
was well illustrated by lantern slides 
and demonstrations and led to a discus- 
sion in which Mr. T. C. Holdsworth, Mr. 
H. W. Harris, Mr. A. J. Johnson, and = 
Dr. E. C. Walton took part. A vote of © 
thanks to the author brought the pro- | 
ceedings to a close. 





Obituary 


Or; C.. &. “FERREE 


Dr. C. E. Ferree, whose death has been 
recently recorded in Illuminating Engin- 
’ eering, was a member of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society in the United 
States of long standing. In collabora- 
tion with his wife (Dr. Gertrude Rand 
Ferree) he was the author of many 
papers on the relationship of light and 
vision. The “Ferree-Rand” combina- 
tion initiated investigations which 
aroused much interest and comment, 
more especially those in which the 
authors sought to establish a relationship 
between lighting conditions and physio- 
logical response. 


Mr. C. WILSON 


By the death, on November 12, of Mr. © 
Christopher Wilson the Illuminating } 
Engineering Society has lost one of its | 
original members and the General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., one of its oldest and most 
esteemed servants. Mr. Wilson was 73 | 
years of age and had joined the G.E.C. | 
so far back as 1888. He was early asso- © 
ciated with the lamp works at Hammer- 
smith, of which he 
became _ general 
manager, and was 
elected to the board 
of the company in 
1919. Mr. Wilson 
combined great or- 
ganising ability with 
a very genial dispo- 
sition, and the news 
of his loss will be 
learned with regret 
by many in _ the 
lighting industry. 








